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RED  RIBBON  COMES  ALIVE 


Students  from  the  U of  T international  health  program  organized  a 
human  red  ribbon  Dec.  1 on  King's  College  Circle  to  commemorate  World 
Aids  Day. 

Vice-president  chosen  one 
of  Canada's  Top  1 00  Women 


Regenerative 
medicine 
project 
awarded 
$15  Million 

BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

A University  of  Toronto-hosted 

project  to  develop  products  to  treat  dev- 
astating health  conditions  such  as  heart 
disease,  diabetes,  cancer  and  spinal  cord 
injuries  has  been  awarded  $15  million  by 
the  federal  government. 

The  Centre  for  Commercialization 
of  Regenerative  Medicine  (CCRM) 
was  one  of  four  projects  approved  by 
the  federal  government’s  Networks 
of  Centres  of  Excellence  (NCE)  Dec.  6 
as  part  of  its  Centres  of  Excellence  for 
Commercialization  and  Research  (CECR) 
competition. 

CCRM’s  chief  scientific  officer  will  be 
Professor  Peter  Zandstra  of  U of  T’s 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  and  Biomedical 
Engineering  and  a leading  specialist  in 
regenerative  medicine.  In  addition  to 
U of  T,  the  centre  includes  medical 
institutions  as  research  partners  — The 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  McMaster 
University,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  the 
O ttawa  Hospital  Research  Institute  and 
the  University  Health  Network,  as  well 
as  16  inaugural  private  sector  enterprises 
engaged  in  regenerative  medicine. 

The  Ontario  government,  through  the 
Ministry  of  Research  and  Innovation,  is 
also  an  important  partner  in  CCRM  and 
has  been  providing  key  infrastructure 
and  research  support  to  the  stem  cell 
and  biomaterials  communities. 

Zandstra  said  the  strength  of  the  centre 
lies  in  its  partnerships. 

"All  our  partner  organizations,  in  aca- 
demia and  in  the  private  sector,  are  con- 
ducting leading-edge  work  in  regenerative 
medicine  that  has  the  potential  to  become 
important  products  and  technologies 
that  will  benefit  the  health  and  welfare 
of  global  society,”  said  Zandstra,  who 
is  also  Canada  Research  Chair  in  Stem 
Cell  Bioengineering  and  a scientist  at  the 
University  Health  Network’s  McEwen 
Centre  for  Regenerative  Medicine. 
“Unifying  this  talent  around  core  plat- 
forms to  enable  new  technologies  may 
lead  to  truly  transformative  advances.” 

Regenerative  medicine  is  an  emerging 
field  that  encompasses  innovative  meth- 
ods — such  as  stem  cell  therapy,  regen- 
erative biomolecules,  tissue  engineering 
and  the  use  of  biomaterials  — for  treating 
disease  and  injury. 

Zandstra  said  while  scientific  innova- 
tion is  vital,  the  commercialization  com- 
ponent, which  will  be  driven  by  CCRM, 
is  key  to  bringing  innovations  to  people 
around  the  globe. 

“The  problem  is  that  many  new  and 
potentially  life-changing  RM-based 

REGENERATIVE  on  page  4 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Cathy  Riggall,  vice-president  (busi- 
ness affairs),  has  been  selected  as 
a recipient  of  the  prestigious  2010 
Canada’s  Most  Powerful  Women: 
Top  100™  Awards  in  the  public  sector 
leaders  category. 

The  Canada’s  Most  Powerful 
Women:  Top  100’“  Awards  is  Canada’s 
most  recognizable  award  for  the  coun- 
try's highest  achieving  female  leaders 
in  the  private,  public  and  not-for- 
profit  sectors.  The  complete  list  of 
2010  winners  can  be  found  at  wvvvv. 
toplOOwomen.ca. 

Riggall  is  the  epitome  of  a leader, 
both  on  the  job  and  after  work. 
During  the  day  she  has  responsibility 
for  managing  the  U of  T’s  financial 


BY  PAUL  FRAUMENI 

The  powerful  research  force  com- 
posed of  U of  T’s  Canada  Research 
Chairs  got  even  stronger  Nov.  23  when 
the  university  was  awarded  nine  new 
chairs,  with  29  chairs  being  renewed. 

"The  Harper  government  is  continu- 
ing its  longstanding  commitment  to 
invest  in  science  and  technology  to 
create  jobs,  strengthen  the  economy 
and  improve  the  quality  of  life  of 
Canadians,”  said  Tony  Clement, 
minister  of  industry,  at  a two-day  sym- 
posium in  Toronto  that  marked  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  chairs  program. 

“For  the  past  10  years,  the  Canada 
Research  Chairs  program  has  brought 
breakthroughs  in  clean  energy,  the 
control  of  infectious  disease,  business 


well-being  and  running  seven  diverse 
departments  that  keep  the  university 
operating:  financial  services  (including 
procurement);  telecommunications 
services;  ancillary  services  (including 
food  services  and  parking);  capital 
projects  and  real  estate;  facilities  and 
services  (including  policing  and  mail 
distribution);  asset  management,  and 
U of  T Press.  After  hours,  she  dives  into 
volunteer  work  that,  as  she  has  noted, 
mirrors  her  day  job  in  many  ways. 

A longtime  volunteer  for  the  YWCA 
Toronto,  she  has  served  as  president, 
member  of  the  board  of  YWCA  Canada 
and  chair  of  the  annual  Women  of 
Distinction  Awards  luncheon,  among 
other  positions. 

VP  ON  PAGE  4 


management  and  digital  technolo- 
gies. This  funding  will  help  strengthen 
Canada's  capacity  for  leading-edge 
research  while,  at  the  same  time, 
building  economic  opportunities  for 
Canadians." 

Clement  announced  a total  invest- 
ment of  $275.6  million  to  fund  310  new 
or  renewed  chairs  at  53  universities. 

U of  T has  249  chairs,  the  largest 
number  at  any  university  in  the  country. 

“This  is  outstanding  news.  We  are 
thrilled  to  have  these  new  chairs  who 
bring  the  university  such  a wealth  of 
expertise  in  areas  that  are  of  important 
societal  impact,”  said  Professor  Paul 
Young,  vice-president  (research).  “The 
funding  provided  through  the  Canada 
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U of  T awarded  nine  new 
Canada  Research  Chairs 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Another  calendar  year ... 


is  drawing  to  a close,  one  that  we  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
can  look  back  on  with  pride.  Our  faculty  members  won  numerous 
awards,  our  institution  was  recognized  for  being  a top  employer, 
our  staff  contribute  both  at  work  and  away  from  U of  T and  our 
students  continually  demonstrate  that  they  are  worthy  of  a place 
at  one  of  Canada's  top  research  and  teaching  institutions. 

This  issue  of  the  Bulletin  simply  serves  to  highlight  these  points. 
Take  faculty,  for  example.  We  have  featured  six  new  professors 
and  lecturers  on  pages  6 and  7,  but  there  were  dozens  from  which 
to  choose,  all  equally  impressive.  After  meeting  them  on  paper, 
you'll  be  seeking  opportunities  to  get  to  know  them  in  person. 

You'll  also  meet  Professor  Christian  Campbell  (see  page  5), 
a young  faculty  member  whose  poetry  career  is  poised  to  take 
off  now  that  he  has  won  the  Aldeburgh  First  Collection  Prize. 
However,  you’ll  also  discover  that  he’s  a talented  teacher. 

Following  a story  last  month  about  our  selection  as  one  of 
Canada's  Top  100  employers,  our  front  page  this  month  show- 
cases U of  T as  one  of  the  GTA's  top  employers.  No  surprise, 
especially  given  the  other  items 
on  the  page:  a human  red  rib- 
bon organized  by  our  outstand- 
ing students  to  commemorate 
World  AIDS  Day;  recognition  of 
one  of  our  staff  members,  Vice- 
President  Cathy  Riggall,  for 
her  dedication  and  leadership 
at  work  and  as  a volunteer;  and 
mention  of  our  newest  Canada 
Research  Chairs,  promising 
researchers  identified  for 
government  support. 

Add  to  that  staff  members  who 
raise  money  for  cancer  (see  page 
5)  and  dress  in  festive  holiday 

garb  to  cheer  up  those  less  fortunate  than  they  (see  page  8)  and  you 
have  all  the  ingredients  that  make  the  university  such  a formidable 
place:  talent,  drive,  hard  work,  a sense  of  humour  and  concern  for 
others. 

Let’s  resolve  to  show  to  similar  advantage  next  year! 


Happy  Holidays  from  Team  Bulletin, 
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SCHOOL  OF  CONTINUING  STUDIES 
Michael  Herman,  arts  and  science,  Ken 
McGoogan,  creative  writing,  Tim  Rudkins, 
business  and  professional  studies,  Ron 
Walters,  languages  and  translation  (Latin), 
and  Marijke  Wertheim,  English  language 
program,  are  this  year’s  School  of  Continuing 
Studies  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award  recipients. 
Described  as  “outstanding  instructors  [who] 
have  far  surpassed  students’  expectations  and 
inspired  continuous  learning,”  the  winners  will 
be  honoured  Dec.  7 during  the  school's  annual 
awards  ceremony. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Angela  Colantonio  of  occupational 
science  and  occupational  therapy  is  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  2010  Research  Award  of  the  Brain 
Injury  Association  of  Canada,  given  to  an  indi- 
vidual, group  or  organization  for  outstanding 
contributions  in  research  to  advance  the  cause 
of  acquired  brain  injury  in  Canada.  Colantonio 
was  chosen  for  her  efforts  and  leadership  on  a 
number  of  research  fronts  including  traumatic 
brain  injuries  in  the  construction  industry, 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


homelessness  and  acquired  brain  injury  and 
women  and  traumatic  brain  injury.  Colantonio 
received  the  award  during  the  association’s 
annual  meeting  Sept.  30  to  Oct.  2 in  Regina. 

U OF  T MISSISSAUGA 

Professor  Ulrich  Krull,  vice-principal 
(research),  is  the  winner  of  the  inaugural 
Outstanding  Contributor  Award  of  the  School 
of  Continuing  Studies,  recognizing  individuals 
who  have  publicly  demonstrated  a commitment 
to  SCS’  vision  — to  be  the  benchmark  of  excel- 
lence in  continuing  education.  Cited  as  a “dis- 
tinguished community  builder  and  a champion 
of  lifelong  learning,”  Krull  is  being  honoured  for 
helping  SCS  shape  and  develop  the  Pathways 
to  Employment  for  Internationally  Trained 
Professionals  in  Biotechnology'  bridging  pro- 
gram at  U of  T Mississauga.  Krull  will  receive  the 
award  Dec.  7 at  the  school’s  awards  ceremony. 


U OF  T SCARBOROUGH 
Professor  Andre  Simpson  of  physical  and  envi- 
ronmental sciences  has  been  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Chemistry  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  chemical 
science.  With  headquarters  London,  U.K.,  the 
society  is  one  of  the  largest  organizations  in  the 
world  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  chemi- 
cal sciences.  Supported  by  a worldwide  network 
of  more  than  46,000  members  and  an  interna- 
tional publishing  business,  the  society’s  activi- 
ties span  education,  conferences,  science  policy 
and  the  promotion  of  chemistry  to  the  public. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


Physics,  practically  speaking 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

The  first  thing  you  notice 
when  you  walk  into  one  of 
the  new  physics  practical 
rooms  is  the  hum. 

It  isn't  because  some  new- 
fangled machine  is  running 
in  the  background.  It  is  the 
sound  of  students  working 
and  learning  together,  as 
President  David  Naylor  dis- 
covered when  he  toured  the 
facility  recently  with  physics 
department  chair  Michael 
Luke,  undergraduate  associ- 
ate chair  Stephen  Morris, 
senior  lecturer  David 
Harrison  and  course  co- 
ordinator Kausik  Das. 

Physics  education  research 
shows  that  students  learn  best 
by  interacting  with  their  peers 
and  the  three  new  practical 
rooms  — each  designed  with 
this  in  mind  — are  reshap- 
ing the  way  physics  is  being 
taught  at  U of  T. 

Until  two  years  ago,  first- 
year  physics  courses,  PHY  131 
and  PHY  132,  were  taught  in  a 
style  better  suited  to  another 
time.  Students  attended  lec- 
tures, tutorials  and  laborato- 
ries in  the  typical  sit-listen- 
write  style  of  teaching. 

Today,  it's  all  about  student 
engagement. 

Students  still  attend  lec- 
tures, but  they  are  encouraged 
to  discuss  topics  among  them- 
selves and  respond  to  ques- 


tions using  clickers  and  their 
conventional  tutorials  and 
laboratories  have  replaced 
physics  practicals. 

“The  general  idea  is  like  a 
workshop,”  said  Luke.  “We’ve 
gotten  rid  of  tutorials  and  the 
labs  and  now  students  have 
a two-hour  practical  session 
every  week.” 

Each  of  the  new  spaces  has 
nine  work  tables  called  pods 
that  bring  students  together 
in  groups  of  four.  The  pods 
have  the  apparatus  students 
require  to  perform  experi- 
ments, including  a computer 
with  a wall-mounted  moni- 
tor; a whiteboard  or  tempered 
glass  for  working  out  equa- 
tions; and  a webcam. 

"The  biggest  problem  with 
the  old  system  was  that  the 
two  things  [lectures  and  tuto- 
rials] just  diverged  and  stu- 
dents were  doing  experiments 
they  didn’t  understand  and 
weren’t  related  to  the  lecture 
material,”  said  Morris.  Now, 
students  attend  weekly  prac- 
ticals and  do  activities  that 
are  tightly  connected  to  the 
lecture. 

Practical  sessions  are  facili- 
tated by  two  teaching  assis- 
tants. The  department  pairs 
inexperienced  assistants  with 
more  experienced  ones  and 
forbids  them  to  give  mini- 
lectures. 

“Teaching  assistants  are' 
instructed  not  to  lecture  but 


walk  around  and  talk  to  the 
students,”  said  Luke. 

In  2008,  Harrison  led  a 
successful  pilot  study  of 
this  initiative  with  a ran- 
dom group  of  70  volunteer 
students.  He  reported  that 
students  who  participated 
in  the  study  showed  a grade 
improvement  of  up  to  half 
a letter  grade  versus  those 
who  did  not  participate  in 
the  study.  Luke  said  students 
enjoyed  the  new  space  so 
much  faculty  and  staff  found 
they  had  to  kick  them  out  of 
the  room  when  the  session 
was  over. 

Student  feedback  also 
indicated  the  experience  was 
exciting  and  highly  reward- 
ing. "The  pilot  was  a great 
experience.  I attribute  a lot  of 
my  physics  understanding  to 
the  physics  practicals,”  wrote 
one  student. 

As  the  president  toured 
the  new  space  he  reminisced 
about  his  time  as  a phys- 
ics undergraduate  at  U of  T. 
When  he  stopped  to  talk  to 
students  about  their  studies 
and  the  new  practicals  one 
could  just  detect  a hint  of  envy. 

With  1,000  students 
enrolled  in  PHY  131  and  132, 
the  rooms  are  operating  con- 
stantly. However,  the  depart- 
ment has  plans  to  build  two 
more  rooms  to  accommodate 
students  from  other  physics 
courses. 
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Why  do  people  behave  badly?  Maybe  it's  just  too  easy 


BY  APRIL  KEMICK 

Many  people  say  they 
wouldn’t  cheat  on  a test,  lie  on 
a job  application  or  refuse  to 
help  a person  in  need. 

But  what  if  the  test  answers 
fell  into  your  lap  and  cheating 
didn’t  require  any  work  on 
your  part?  If  you  didn't  have 
to  face  the  person  who  needed 
your  help  and  refuse  them? 
Would  that  change  your 
behaviour? 

New  research  out  of  U of  T 
Scarborough  shows  it  might. 

In  two  studies  that  tested 
participants’  willingness  to 
behave  immorally,  the  UTSC 
team  discovered  people  will 
behave  badly  — if  it  doesn’t 
involve  too  much  work  on 
their  part. 

“People  are  more  likely  to 
cheat  and  make  immoral  deci- 
sions when  their  transgres- 
sions don’t  involve  an  explicit 
action,”  said  Rimma  Teper, 
PhD  student  and  lead  author 
on  the  study,  published  online 
now  in  Social  Psychological  and 
Personality  Science.  “If  they  can 
lie  by  omission,  cheat  with- 
out doing  much  legwork  or 
bypass  a person’s  request  for 
help  without  expressly  deny- 
ing them,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  do  so.” 

In  one  study,  participants 
took  a math  test  on  a 


computer  after  being  warned 
there  were  glitches  in  the 
system.  One  group  was  told 
if  they  pressed  the  space  bar, 
the  answer  to  the  question 
would  appear  on  the  screen. 
The  second  group  was  told 
if  they  didn’t  press  the  enter 
key  within  five  seconds  of 
seeing  a question,  the  answer 
would  appear. 

“People  in  the  second  group 
— those  who  didn’t  have  to 
physically  press  a button  to 
get  the  answers  — were  much 
more  likely  to  cheat,”  said 
Professor  Michael  Inzlicht 
of  psychology,  second  author 
on  the  study. 

In  another  study,  the  team 
asked  participants  whether 
they  would  volunteer  to  help 
a student  writh  a learning 
disability  complete  a compo- 
nent of  the  test.  One  group 
of  participants  had  only  the 
option  of  checking  a yes  or 
no  box  that  popped  up  on 
the  computer.  The  second 
group  of  people  could  follow 
a link  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  to  volunteer  their  help 
or  simply  press  “continue” 
to  move  on  to  the  next  page 
of  their  test.  Participants 
were  five  times  more  likely 
to  volunteer  when  they  had 
to  expressly  pick  either  yes 
or  no. 

“It  seems  to  be  more  difficult 


for  people  to  explicitly  deny 
their  help,  by  clicking  ‘no,’ 
than  it  is  for  them  to  simply 
click  ‘continue’  and  elude 
doing  the  right  thing.  We 
suspect  that  emotion  plays  an 
important  role  in  driving  this 
effect,”  said  Teper. 

“When  people  are  confront- 
ed with  actively  doing  the 
right  thing  or  the  wrong  thing, 
there  are  a lot  of  emotions 
involved  — such  as  guilt  and 
shame  — that  guide  them  to 
make  the  moral  choice.  When 
the  transgression  is  more  pas- 
sive, however,  we  saw  more 
people  doing  the  wrong  thing 
and  we  believe  this  is  because 
the  moral  emotions  in  such 
situations  are  probably  less 
intense,”  Teper  said. 


Institute,  NSERC  band  together 
to  foster  commercialization 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Faculty  and  students  looking  for  a spring- 
board to  launch  their  research  ideas  into  the 
marketplace  got  the  chance  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  themselves  and  industry  representa- 
tives at  the  Institute  for  Optical  Sciences'  (IOS) 
recent  technology  forum. 

The  Emerging  Technology  Fomm,  sponsored 
by  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  (NSERC),  provided  a way  to  foster  inter- 
action, collaboration  and  innovation  between  all 
three  groups.  It  marked  the  first  time  IOS  has  had  an 
NSERC-funded  event  focused  on  helping  academics 
and  industry  tap  into  government  programs. 

The  Institute  for  Optical  Sciences  (IOS)  is  an 
established  cross-discipline  research  and  com- 
mercialization centre  embedded  in  the  University 
of  Toronto  with  a mandate  to  act  as  a technology 
bridge  between  university  research  and  industry 
to  transfer  technology  into  industry  and  develop 
industrial  capabilities  and  highly  qualified  per- 
sonnel. It  is  supported  by  27  faculty  researchers 
and  their  students  from  physics,  chemistry, 
materials  science  and  engineering  and  electrical 
and  computer  engineering.  IOS  areas  of  expertise 
include  fibre  optics,  high-powered  lasers,  ultra- 
fast lasers,  spectroscopy,  surface  characterization, 
optical  design,  optical  simulation  and  laser  micro- 
processing. Services  include  contract  research, 
feasibility  studies,  prototype  development, 
instrument  testing,  rental  use  of  specialized 
instruments  and  laboratories  and  optical 
training. 

The  themes  running  through  the  IOS  Industry 
Day  were  nanotechnology  and  clean  technology. 


Seventy  people  attended  the  day-long  seminar  in 
addition  to  the  10  speakers  taking  part. 

“At  the  IOS  we  really  believe  that  our  research 
knowledge  has  to  make  it  out  to  society  and  we’re 
trying  to  find  out  how  to  do  that,”  said  Professor 
Cynthia  Goh,  director  of  IOS.  “We’d  like  to  con- 
tribute to  society,  however,  our  expertise  is  doing 
leading-edge  research.  By  making  the  connec- 
tion to  companies  that  actually  know  what  we’re 
facing  in  the  market,  we  can  do  some  problem- 
solving and  our  knowledge  can  be  applied  and  we 
can  find  out  what  companies  need.” 

One  industry  representative  attending  the 
seminar  said  the  event  was  a great  opportunity 
for  his  company  to  learn  about  current  research. 

“I  know  some  of  the  research  that  U of  T is 
doing  in  this  area,”  said  Scott  Riesebosch,  presi- 
dent of  CRS  Electronics.  “U  of  T has  expertise 
with  solid-state  lighting  and  specifically  nano- 
materials that  can  be  very  useful  in  improving 
the  quality  of  life.  I saw  the  speaker  list  and 
there  were  a few  things  I wanted  to  learn  so 
I decided  to  come.” 

Professor  Gilbert  Walker,  chair  of  chem- 
istry, gave  a presentation  on  opportunities  in 
nanotechnology.  He  said  the  event  was  a great 
place  for  faculty  members  to  network  and  gather 
information  that  will  help  them  assist  students 
in  commercializing  their  research. 

“In  my  own  lab  I have  two  graduate  students 
and  one  post-doc  who  are  interested  in  translat- 
ing their  research  into  a commercial  technology 
and  so  with  a group  like  this,  it  helps  me  to  figure 
it  out,”  he  said. 

For  more  information  visit  www.optics. 
utoronto.ca. 


The  team's  research  on 
moral  behaviour  is  unique  in 
that  it  looks  at  how  people 
behave  in  certain  situations 
versus  simply  asking  them 
to  predict  how  they  might 
behave,  said  Inzlicht.  It  also 
has  critical  implications  for 
those  in  the  business 


of  soliciting  peoples'  good 
will,  money  or  time. 

“Forcing  people  to  make 
an  active,  moral  decision  — 
a yes  or  no  to  donating,  for 
example  — is  going  to  be 
much  more  effective  than 
allowing  them  to  passively 
skip  over  a request,”  he  said. 


Facial  features  predictor 
of  future  success, 
says  U of  T researcher 


BY  SEAN  BETTAM 

Psychologists  at  U of  T and 
Tufts  University  have  shown 
that  law  firms  are  more  prof- 
itable when  led  by  managing 
partners  with  powerful  look- 
ing faces.  Further,  an  indi- 
vidual’s career  success  can  be 
predicted  as  much  as  30  to  40 
years  earlier  simply  by  look- 
ing at  their  faces. 

“Appearance  matters  a 
great  deal  when  it  comes 
to  judging  people,”  said 
Professor  Nicholas  Rule  of 
psychology  at  U of  T and  lead 
author  of  a new  study  pub- 
lished in  Social  Psychological 
and  Personality  Science.  “This 
includes  clothing,  posture 
and  hairstyles  but  the  real 
window  to  judging  people 
is  the  face.  We  developed 
a method  to  measure  facial 
power  and  found  that  it  is  a 
strong  predictor  of  law  firm 
profitability.” 

Rule  and  co-investigator 
Nalini  Ambady  of  psychol- 
ogy at  Tufts  University  had 
people  judge  photos  of  73 
managing  partners  from 
the  top  100  law  firms  in  the 
United  States  for  2007.  They 
used  a scale  of  one  to  seven 
to  measure  qualities  such  as 
dominance,  facial  maturity, 
likeability  and  trustworthi- 
ness, with  seven  indicating 
high  amounts  of  those  quali- 
ties. Half  of  the  judges  rated 
current  photos  downloaded 
from  law  firm  websites,  while 
the  other  half  rated  college 
yearbook  photos  of  the  same 


individuals,  which  on  aver- 
age were  taken  33  years  prior. 

“The  ratings  of  dominance 
and  facial  maturity  for  pho- 
tos averaged  together  to 
form  a measure  of  perceived 
power  for  each  leader,”  said 
Rule.  “We  correlated  those 
scores  with  the  profits  of  the 
leaders’  respective  firms  and 
found  that  they  are  positively 
associated  with  one  another, 
both  for  the  judgments  made 
from  current  photos  and 
those  made  from  college 
yearbook  photos. 

“So,  if  you  knew  nothing 
about  law  firms  other  than 
what  the  faces  of  their  lead- 
ers looked  like  when  they 
were  in  college,  you  could 
predict  their  firms’  profits 
today,”  Rule  said.  “Facial  cues 
to  success  may  therefore  be 
consistent  across  much  of  the 
lifespan  — approximately  20 
to  50  years." 

Although  the  researchers 
studied  only  leaders  of  law 
firms.  Rule  said  that  the 
findings  could  have  applica- 
tions for  business,  govern- 
ment and  other  sectors.  “In 
previous  work,  we’ve  found 
similar  effects  with  CEOs  and 
political  candidates,”  he  said. 
“Judgments  of  faces  predicted 
a Fortune  1,000  company’s 
success  and  the  percent- 
age of  votes  that  candidates 
received  in  the  U.S.,  Canada 
and  Japan.  These  findings 
suggest  that  judging  college 
yearbook  photos  might  pre- 
dict the  outcomes  for  leaders 
in  those  domains  as  well.” 
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discuss  the  challenges  and  opportunities  they  faced 
launching  their  organizations. 


Stick  around  after  the  panel  to  network 
with  other  social  entrepreneurs. 

To  register  for  this  free  event,  visit 

www.marsdd.com/meettheentrepreneurs 
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Regenerative  medicine  project  awarded 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
treatments  never  reach  patients 
because  they  are  not  successfully 
moved  from  the  laboratory  to  a 
stage  where  they  can  be  used  in 
medicine,”  he  said.  “Our  plan 
is  two-fold  — to  leverage  our 
advanced  biomedical  research 
and  engineering  and  to  create  an 
RM  commercialization  pipeline 
to  get  our  innovations  into  the 
marketplace  and  to  the  people 


suffering. 

“This  is  why  our  initiative 
combines  the  talents  of  academic 
scientists  and  commercialization 
experts.  The  investment  and 
foundations  we  put  in  place  over 
the  next  several  years  are  crucial 
to  achieving  success  and  in  ensur- 
ing that  Canada  is  a global  leader 
in  what  is  becoming  an  impor- 
tant industry.” 

Also  important  in  the  devel- 


opment of  CCRM  was  MaRS 
Innovation  (MI),  established  in 
2008  to  manage  research  com- 
mercialization ventures  for  16 
universities  and  hospitals  in 
Toronto. 

“Indeed,  we’re  thrilled  that 
our  strategic  approach  to  com- 
mercialization has  won  such 
a significant  boost  in  such  a 
short  time,”  said  Rafi  Hofstein, 
MI  president  and  CEO. 


VP  among  Canada's  Top  1 00  Women 
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“I  warmly  congratulate  Cathy 
on  this  well-deserved  award.” 
said  President  David  Naylor. 
“She  is  an  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  our  administrative  team 
and  an  excellent  role  model 
for  women  leaders.” 

“Every  year,  we  honour 


the  exceptional  female  lead- 
ers of  Canada,”  said  Pamela 
Jeffery,  founder  of  the 
Women’s  Executive  Network. 
“They  each  have  remarkable 
achievements  and  Top  100™ 
is  a mark  of  their  success  and 
how  they  have  supported  their 
communities,  companies  and 


organizations. 

“Our  Top  100™  commu- 
nity is  a powerful  group  of 
women  who  are  at  the  top 
of  their  game,  exemplify 
success  and  empower  the 
next  generation  of  women  to 
take  their  careers  to  the  next 
level.” 


Nine  new  CRCs  awarded  to  U of  T 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Research  Chairs  program 
allows  Canadian  universities 
to  attract  and  retain  the  best 
and  the  brightest  minds  from 
around  the  world.  This  pro- 
gram is  vital  for  Canada  since 
it  contributes  to  the  develop- 
ment of  first-class  training 
and  competitive  research  in 
Canada  and  abroad.” 

Canada  Research  Chairs  are 
divided  into  two  tiers:  Tier  I 
chairs  are  world  leaders  in  their 
fields  of  study,  according  to 
their  peers.  This  type  of  chair  is 
awarded  for  a seven-year  period 
and  may  be  renewed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  university.  Tier  I 
chairs  receive  $1.4  million  over 
seven  years. 

Tier  II  chairs  have  the  poten- 


tial to  become  world  leaders  in 
their  fields.  They  are  awarded 
$500,000  for  five  years  and 
may  be  renewed  once  at  the 
discretion  of  their  university. 

The  new  U of  T chairs  are: 
Tier  I — Richard  Gilbert 
Department  of  Medicine  and 
St  Michael’s  Hospital,  CRC 
in  Diabetic  Complications; 
Sharon  Straus,  Department 
of  Medicine  and  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital,  CRC  in  Knowledge 
Translation  and  Quality  of 
Care;  Graham  Wright, 
medical  biophysics  and 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences 
Centre,  CRC  in  Imaging  for 
Cardiovascular  Therapeutics; 
Zheng  Hong  Lu,  materials 
science  and  engineering,  CRC 
in  Organic  Optoeletronics; 


Ted  Sargent,  electrical 
and  computer  engineering, 
CRC  in  Nanotechnology; 
Michael  Tymianski,  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  University 
Health  Network  (UHN), 

CRC  in  Translational  Stroke 
Research;  Peter  Zandstra, 
Institute  of  Biomaterials  and 
Biomedical  Engineering,  CRC 
in  Stem  Cell  Bioengineering. 

Tier  II  — Karim  Mekhail, 
laboratory  medicine  and 
pathobiology,  CRC  in  Spatial 
Genome  Organization; 
Nicholas  Rule,  psychology, 
CRC  in  Social  Psychology. 

For  a complete  list  of  U of  T’s 
Canada  Research  Chairs,  go  to: 
www.research.utoronto. 
ca/ canada-research- 
chairs/. 
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Caribbean  poet  grew  up 
'obsessed'  by  language 


BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

“I  think  of  my  work  in  some 
ways  as  a way  of  speaking  to 
the  dead.  In  a way  my  poetry 
is  a conversation  with  [Pablo] 
Neruda  — someone  that  I've 
never  been  in  the  room  with, 
but  I have  been  in  the  room 
with.” 

That’s  how  English  profes- 
sor Christian  Campbell 

describes  the  poetry  that  has 
finally  come  together  in  a 
book,  Running  the  Dusk  — a 
book  that  recently  won  the 
best  first  collection  prize  at 
Britain’s  Aldeburgh  poetry 
festival.  The  Aldeburgh  First 
Collection  Prize,  established  in 
1989,  was  the  first  U.K.  award 
designed  to  recognize  and 
benefit  a poet  at  the  first-book 
stage  of  his  or  her  career. 

Campbell  said  he  has 
always  been  inspired  by  Latin 
American  poets  like  Neruda, 
whom  he  says  is  the  “father 
of  his  imagination.” 

“This  esthetic  that  does 
not  see  divisions  between  the 
political,  the  erotic  and  the 
fantastic  has  been  a generative 
force  for  my  work.” 

“We’re  tremendously 


proud  of  Christian,”  said 
Professor  Alan  Bewell,  chair 
of  English.  “My  sense  is  that 
we’re  looking  at  the  next 
Derek  Walcott  [a  Nobel  Prize 
winner].” 


Campbell  wrote  his  book 
over  a period  of  years. 

“My  heritage  is  made  up  of 
many  different  cultures  and 
living  in  the  U.S.  and  U.K.; 
and  it  was  a period  that  was 
defined  by  movement  in  many 
ways.  So  the  book  reflects  that 
movement,”  he  said. 

“A  first  book  in  many  ways 


is  about  developing  your  voice 
and  your  craft,  so  I had  to  be 
ready  for  the  book  and  the 
book  had  to  be  ready.  It  took 
a lot  of  work.  It  was  a journey 
that  was  long  and  illuminating 
in  many  ways.” 

Campbell,  who  is  a 
Trinidadian-Bahamian  poet 
and  critic,  describes  the  pas- 
sion he’s  had  for  writing  and 
language  as  a lifelong  one. 

“Poetry  has  been  a part  of 
my  life  for  most  of  my  life. 

As  a child  I would  write.  I’ve 
always  been  fascinated  and 
even  obsessed  with  language. 
My  family  members  were  vora- 
cious readers.  And  any  writer 
needs  to  read  extremely  widely. 
That’s  what  I grew  up  with. 

Growing  up  in  the  Carib- 
bean, because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  cultures  and  how 
they  creolized,  it  makes  for  a 
fascinating  space,  especially  in 
the  way  words  are  remade  or 
remixed  or  cut  up.” 

He  said  his  work  is  highly 
influenced  by  music  in  all 
genres,  including  jazz  and 
dance  hall. 

“I  definitely  don't  write  on 
a whim.  Even  when  I’m  not 
writing,  I write  in  my  head. 


Professor  Christian 

I carry  a journal  around  and 
document  when  something 
is  striking.  I make  sure  to 
note  things  down.  This  kind 
of  journaling  work  is  really 
important  for  me.” 

He  adds  he  has  kept  hun- 
dreds of  journals  to  this  day. 

“I  prefer  to  write  in  pen  first, 
it  just  feels  more  natural 
to  me.  Then  I move  to  my 
laptop.” 

Campbell,  who’s  been  at 
U of  T for  three  years,  teaches 
several  courses  in  Caribbean 
literature  and  said  it’s  impor- 
tant to  him  to  push  his  stu- 
dents out  of  their  comfort 
zones  when  it  comes  to  writ- 
ing. It’s  the  way  he's  learned 
the  craft  as  well. 


Campbell  of  English 

“For  example,  one  assign- 
ment they  have  to  do  in 
the  course  is  a performance 
review.  They  have  to  go  out 
into  Toronto  and  find  a per- 
formance that  is  Caribbean 
or  Caribbean  related  — it 
could  be  a restaurant,  beauty 
pageant,  concert,  a DJ  set  or 
it  could  also  be  church  — to 
think  about  how  this  space 
is  performing  an  idea  of  the 
Caribbean.  I’m  always  think- 
ing if  I have  49  students 
Toronto  is  the  50th  student. 

So  what  does  the  city  itself 
have  to  offer  and  teach  us?” 

Running  the  Dusk  is  avail- 
able at  A Different  Book  List 
www.adifferentbooklist. 
com/. 


TOO  MANY  COOKS  AREN'T  A PROBLEM  FOR  CHOW 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Volunteering  can  change  your  life 
and  open  doors  you  never  thought  pos- 
sible. For  example,  take  Darryl  Chow, 
manager  of  corporate  partnerships, 
corporate  and  foundation  relations. 

His  devotion  to  raising  funds  for  cancer 
research  landed  him  a spot  in  a charity 
cook-off  with  the  city’s  top  chefs,  hosted 
by  the  renowned  provocative  chef, 
Gordon  Ramsay. 

The  Chef’s  Challenge  is  a culinary 
fundraising  event  for  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital’s  research  and  care  of  women 
fighting  breast  and  ovarian  cancer.  Five 
hundred  participants  were  required 
to  raise  a minimum  of  $2,500  each  to 
attend  the  event  and  the  top  50  fund- 
raisers earned  the  privilege  of  showing 
off  their  culinary  talents  in  the  ultimate 
battle  onstage  at  the  Carlu  with  an  all- 
star  lineup  of  celebrity  Toronto  chefs: 
David  Rocco,  Lynn  Crawford,  Massimo 
Capra,  Mark  McEwan,  Jamie  Kennedy 
and  of  course  ...  Gordon  Ramsay. 

Chow's  team,  led  by  Lynn  Crawford, 
won  the  competition  and  became  the 
first-ever  Chef’s  Challenge  champions. 

“To  say  the  experience  was  a dream 
come  true  couldn’t  be  further  from  the 
truth,”  said  Chow.  “I  could  never  have 
dreamed  of  such  an  experience.  It  was 
completely  over  the  top.” 

Chow,  who  has  been  fundraising  and 
volunteering  for  most  of  his  life,  was 
keen  to  qualify  for  the  event. 

“Before  I found  out  about  this  oppor- 
tunity, I found  out  about  something 


else.  Some  very  dear  friends  of  mine  are 
battling  hard  against  cancer  right  now. 
It’s  real,  it's  relevant  and  it’s  scary.” 

He  sent  out  emails  to  friends  and 
contacts  about  his  personal  goal  of 
$3,500  for  the  competition.  Within  48 
hours  he  reached  that  goal  and  eventu- 
ally raised  $7,000.  His  effort  contrib- 
uted to  the  $1.1  million  that  was  raised. 

Chow  said  the  Carlu  was  transformed 
into  a massive  cooking  arena  on  the 
night  of  the  event.  Contestants  were 
divided  into  five  teams  going  head  to 
head.  Before  the  actual  competition, 
however,  he  and  his  fellow  contestants 
were  taken  through  a boot  camp  that 
was  filmed. 

“After  [Gordon  Ramsay’s]  requisite 
talk-to-the-camera  moment,  he  turns 
his  attention  to  us.  We’re  about  to  be 
subjected  to  Chef  Ramsay’s  Boot  Camp 
— whereby  each  team  will  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  first-course  team 
must  be  proficient  with  fish;  second- 
course  team,  beef;  third-course  team, 
dessert.  After  a quick  team  discussion,  I 
(and  two  others)  get  nominated  for  fish. 
Ramsay  drops  a few  f-bombs  here  and 
there  for  posterity  and  we’re  straight 
into  competition.” 

The  three  courses  would  all  be 
served  to  the  judges  as  part  of  the 
main  competition. 

“I’m  on  stage  with  14  others;  we  are 
told  our  Boot  Camp  challenge  is  to  fillet 
a whole  trout  — skinned  and  deboned. 
Time  allotted:  five  minutes.  And  ...  cue 
the  apprentices!  In  marches  a line  of 
student  chefs  carrying  trays  of  fresh 


Darryl  Chow  celebrates  victory  in 
the  Chefs  Challenge  with  his  hero, 
Gordon  Ramsay  (left). 

whole  trout,  cutting  boards  and  knives. 
We’re  all  given  our  fish  and  final 
instruction  not  to  F***  it  up  — literally. 
Chef  Ramsay  gives  the  nod  and  we’re 
off! 

“At  first  I stall  — trying  to  remember 
the  proper  classical  technique.  Fifteen 
seconds  roll  by  and  I hear  someone 
shout,  ‘Darryl  — use  your  knife!!!’ 

Right.  I make  a strong  incision  just 
behind  the  gill  plate,  make  my  45, 
quick  twist  and  have  the  knife  resting 
perfectly  flat  along  the  backbone  of 


the  trout.  Easy.  Draw  the  blade  in  uni- 
form strokes  down  towards  the  tail ... 
a clean  cut!  Flip  it  over  ...  I hear  Chef 
Crawford  this  time  — ‘take  the  belly 
off!!!’  — which  I slice  clean  in  one  go. 

I find  myself  with  two  beauty  fillets  — 
all  that’s  left  is  the  skin.” 

During  the  actual  competition,  each 
course  had  to  be  delivered  on  time  for 
judging  by  a select  panel  of  celebrity 
judges.  The  meal  was  scored  on  taste, 
presentation  and  ability  to  work  in  the 
intensity  of  Ramsay’s  kitchen 

So  what  was  it  that  put  his  team  over 
the  top? 

“According  to  the  judge,  the  red  pep- 
per sauce  was  a standout  at  the  judging 
table.  It  was  called  out  as  the  element  of 
the  Lynn  Crawford  team  that  stood  out 
among  the  rest.  I made  that  sauce,  so  I 
was  pumped.” 

Chow  said  he’s  been  cooking  for  as 
long  as  he  can  remember,  making  his 
first  dish  of  dumplings  for  his  mom  as 
a child. 

“I  love  food;  I've  been  cooking  for 
a long  time.  As  I got  a little  bit  older 
and  moved  out,  it  was  just  one  of 
these  aspects  of  life  that  I gravitated 
towards.” 

He’s  currently  enrolled  at  George 
Brown  College’s  chef’s  school,  taking 
his  chef’s  certificate  at  night.  He  also 
serves  on  the  food  advisory  committee 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

While  he  doesn’t  plan  on  becoming 
a chef  anytime  soon,  Chow  said  for 
now  he’ll  settle  for  having  bragging 
rights. 


COURTESY  OF  CHRISTIAN  CAMPBELL  COURTESY  OF  CHEF'S  CHALLENGE 


KEN  JONES  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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James  Cahill, 

Cinema  Studies  Institute,  Department  of  French 

1.  Hometown? 

Pelham,  New  York. 

2.  Coming  to  U of  T from?  (e.g.,  last  teach- 
ing position,  grad  school) 

I just  completed  my  PhD  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  School  of  Cinematic  Arts, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

3.  Why  U of  T?  Does  the  reality  match 
what  you  anticipated? 

The  fact  that  U of  T is  a world-class  university 
in  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  cities  on  the 
planet  made  the  choice  very  easy  for  me.  I must 
admit  I've  been  busy  enough  since  my  arrival 
that  I haven’t  had  a chance  to  really  measure  the 
reality  against  my  anticipation,  which  I take  to 
be  a really  good  sign. 

4.  Research  interests? 

My  areas  of  research  include  French  cinema  and 
culture,  particularly  the  interwar  period;  sci- 
ence and  cinema;  documentary  and  nonfiction 
media;  and  critical  theory.  At  the  moment  I'm 
working  on  a monograph  on  the  biological  film- 
maker Jean  Painleve  and  documentary  surreal- 
ism and  tending  a few  other  projects  on  cinema, 
wildlife  and  ecology. 

5.  When  did  you  realize  this  was  the 
career  path  you  wanted  to  follow? 

During  high  school  I took  an  advanced  history 


class  with  a great  teacher  named  Alice  Grant. 
We  had  to  write  a term  paper  using  primary 
sources.  As  corny  as  it  sounds,  doing  actual 
historical  research  — tracking  down  sources, 
visiting  different  libraries  and  realizing  that 
there  were  people  who  got  to  do  this  for  a 
living  planted  the  idea  in  my  head.  Plus  I 
was  too  tall  to  be  a jockey. 


6.  What  would  you  like 
to  have  accomplished  in 
10  years’  time? 

I want  to  be  really,  really 
good  at  my  job  in  10  years’ 
time.  I hope  my  research  is 
making  a difference,  that 
it’s  provoking  debate,  par- 
ticularly in  the  realm  of 
documentary  scholarship 
and  how  the  history  of  the 
medium  has  been  written. 
Hopefully  I’ll  have  directed 
some  successful  dissertations 
and  have  managed  to  keep 
some  of  the  hair  on  my  head. 

7.  How  do  you  relax 
when  you  aren’t  at 
work? 

Tending  to  my  geraniums, 
bird  watching  and  building 
tiny  model  ships  and  putting 
them  into  bottles  — isn't 
that  more  or  less  what  we 
all  do? 


Ahmed  Rllahuiala, 

U of  T Scarborough,  Lecturer  in  City  Studies 

1.  Hometown? 

Rheinfelden,  Germany,  close  to  the 
Swiss  and  French  borders. 

2.  Coming  to  U of  T from?  (e.g.,  last 
teaching  position,  grad  school) 

I taught  geography  and  urban  studies  at 
York  University.  I also  taught  Canadian 
studies  as  a visiting  fellow  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Institute  for  North  American 
Studies  at  the  Free  University  Berlin.  I 
received  my  graduate  degrees  from  the 
Free  University  Berlin  (MA)  and  York 
University  (PhD). 

3.  Why  U of  T?  Does  the  reality 
match  what  you  anticipated? 

I am  particularly  excited  about  being 
appointed  at  UTSC.  The  size  of  the  UTSC 
campus  makes  everyday  interactions 
among  faculty,  librarians,  support  staff 
and  students  manageable  and  enjoyable. 
The  student  body  at  UTSC  is  one  of  the 
most  diverse  I have  ever  experienced, 
which  is  incredibly  enriching  for  teach- 
ing, learning  and  campus  life  more 
generally.  In  addition,  UTSC  provides 
excellent  teaching  support  to  faculty. 

4.  Research  interests? 

My  training  is  in  political  science  with 
a strong  leaning  towards  geography.  My 
research  focuses  on  Canadian  and  com- 
parative urban  and  regional  governance; 
public  policy  and  cities;  and  social  plan- 
ning and  community  development. 

My  doctoral  research  looked  at  the 
emergence  of  new  forms  of  civil  society- 
led  policy  activism  and  governance  in 
the  area  of  immigrant  employment 
and  labour  market  development  in 
the  Toronto  region. 

More  recently,  I have  become  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  social  development 
and  community  organizing  in  margin- 
alized urban  neighbourhoods.  In  this 


context,  I am  involved  in  examining 
the  potential  of  community-university 
partnerships  as  a vehicle  for  community 
development  and  positive  social  change. 

5.  What  would  you  like  to  have 
accomplished  in  10  years’  time? 

The  city  studies  program  at  UTSC  is  an 
extremely  promising  undergraduate 
program.  As  a lecturer  in  the  program, 
and  in  collaboration  with  my  colleagues, 
I hope  to  enhance  the  profile  of  the  pro- 
gram not  only  within  U of  T but  to  make 
it  one  of  Canada's  most  recognizable 
undergraduate  programs  in  the  fields  of 
city  building,  urban  planning  and  policy 
and  social  development. 

In  my  role  as  a faculty  member  in 
the  teaching  stream,  my  goal  is  to 
build  and  consolidate  experiential 
learning  opportunities  for  city  stud- 
ies students  by  integrating  scholarly 
engagement  with  practical  learning 
experiences  outside  of  the  traditional 
classroom  setting.  City  studies  at 
UTSC  has  launched  some  exciting 
community  engagement  initiatives 
in  east  Scarborough  and  I am  looking 
forward  to  helping  consolidate  and 
expand  these  innovative  programs. 


Sara  grimes, 

Faculty  of  Information 


2.  Coining  to  U of  T from?  (e.g.,  last  teach- 
ing position,  grad  school) 

Simon  Fraser  University  in  Vancouver.  I just  fin  - 
ished my  PhD  in  May. 

3.  Why  U of  T?  Does  the  reality  match 
what  you  anticipated? 

The  opportunity  to  be  a part  of  the  Faculty 
of  Information  — to  contribute  to  a uniquely 
dynamic,  diverse  and  intellectually  rich  commu- 
nity of  scholars,  all  of  whom  are  studying  such 
fascinating  and  important  topics  — was  obvi- 
ously a huge  draw.  Overall,  the  chance  to  work  at 
U of  T was  a dream  come  hue.  It’s  the  top  research 
university  in  the  country  and  attracts  some  of  the 
best  and  most  interesting  faculty  and  students  in 
the  world.  In  terms  of  whether  the  reality  matches 
what  I had  anticipated,  I’m  happy  to  say  that  it’s 
even  better  than  I had  imagined.  From  campus  life 
and  teaching  to  the  enormous  amount  of  support 
I’ve  received  in  these  early  stages  of  establishing  my 
research  program  and  designing  new  courses, 

I couldn’t  ask  for  a more  welcoming  — and  in 
many  ways  ideal  — experience. 

4.  Research  interests? 

My  research  interests  touch  upon  a wide  variety 
of  children’s  media  and  technologies,  from  tra- 
ditional forms  such  as  literature,  toys  and  film  to 
digital  and  emergent  technologies.  I’m  interested 
in  the  roles  that  these  texts  and  artifacts  occupy 
within  children’s  play  and  other  cultural  experi- 
ences, as  well  as  the  underlying  ethical,  social  and 
economic  dimensions  of  their  cultural  production 
and  distribution.  Over  the  past  several  years,  I've 
concentrated  these  broader  interests  towards  an 
ongoing  examination  of  children’s  digital  games, 
particularly  online  and  web-enabled  games. 

My  current  research  explores  the  legal  and  cul- 
tural issues  surrounding  child-generated  digital 
content,  within  the  specific  context  of  digital 


games  (such  asLittleBigPlanet  and  Spore) 
provide  tools  that  enable  players  to  prodi 
significant  amount  of  original  (or  at  the  v 
co-created)  content.  I'm  focusing  once  ag 
games  because  I’m  intrigued  by  the  emeri 
these  somewhat  heavy  legal  issues  within 
that  were  primarily  intended  to  be  play  sj 

5.  When  did  you  realize  this  was  th 
path  you  wanted  to  follow? 

My  decision  to  dedicate  my  life  to  researc 
children’s  media  was  something  that  spn 
of  an  earlier  dream  to  produce  children’s 
I was  profoundly  inspired  by  Jim  Henson 
wanted  to  follow  his  lead  in  creating  an 
ing  characters,  engaging  stories  and  be 
worlds  for  children  of  all  ages  to  exploi 
enjoy.  With  no  real  artistic  talents,  hoi 
my  options  were  somewhat  limited  an 
turned  to  scholarship  as  an  alternative 
engaging  with  children's  media,  namel 
learning  as  much  as  I could  about  it 

6.  What  music  is  on  your  iPod? 

Max  Tannone,  Lost  in  the  Trees,  Timbi 
Timbre,  Magnetic  Fields,  Karkwa  and  1 
Lover  are  all  in  pretty  heavy  rotation  ri; 
now. 


DIANA  MCNALI 


1.  Hometown? 

Maniwaki,  Quebec  — a small  town  north  of 
Ottawa/Gatineau. 
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Oh-Sune  Kwon  f Civil  Engineering 

1.  Hometown? 

I was  born  and  grew  up  in  a small  country  town  in 
South  Korea. 

2.  Coming  to  U of  T from?  (e.g.,  last  teach- 
ing position,  grad  school) 

After  finishing  my  PhD  study  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  I was  appointed  as  an 
assistant  professor  at  Missouri  University  of  Science 
and  Technology  for  two  years. 

3.  Why  U of  T?  Does  the  reality  match  what  you 
anticipated? 

U of  T is  very  well  known  for  its  excellent  research  in 
my  research  area  (structural  engineering).  I am  glad 
that  I can  be  part  of  the  team  collaborating  with  the 
world-famous  faculty  members.  Absolutely,  the  reality 
is  much  more  than  what  I expected. 

4.  Research  interests? 

Advanced  seismic  simulation  methods,  soil-structure- 
interaction  and  structural  engineering  with  emphasis 
on  dynamics  and  earthquake  engineering. 


5.  When  did  you  realize  this  was  the  career  path 
you  wanted  to  follow? 

Since  when  I was  a kid,  I wanted  to  be  a scientist.  Now, 
my  research  is  more  on  engineering  than  science  but  I 
couldn’t  distinguish  the  differences  between  the 
two  when  I was  a kid.  So  the  answer  is  that  I wanted 
to  follow  this  career  path  for  a long  time. 

6.  How  will  your  work  benefit  society? 

Through  the  advanced  seismic  simulation,  the  seismic 
performance  and  fragility  of  structures  could  be  better 
understood,  which  will  be  the  basis  for  design  of 
earthquake-resistant  structures  and  planning  for  earth- 
quake emergency.  Ultimately,  I hope  my  research  could 
reduce  loss  of  lives  and  properties  from  the  structural 
failures  caused  by  earthquakes. 

7.  What  books  are  on  your  night  table? 

I read  aloud  three  to  four  books  several  times  every 
night ...  for  my  three-year-old  son.  So  I have  children’s 
books  on  my  night  table. 

8.  How  do  you  relax  when  you  aren’t  at  work? 

I like  to  run  and  play  tennis.  I also  enjoy  spending  time 
with  my  family. 
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U of  T,  their  work 


Paul  Piunno, 





U of  T Mississauga,  Chemistry 


1.  Hometown? 

Born  in  Toronto,  spent 
all  but  three  months  of 
my  life  in  Mississauga. 

2.  Coming  to  U of  T 
from?  (e.g.,  last  teach- 
ing position,  grad 
school) 

The  biotechnology  indus- 
try — in  particular,  start-up 
biotechnology  companies 
focused  on  the  commer- 
cialization of  technologies 
that  I co-developed  and 
patented  while  at  U of  T. 


3.  Why  U of  T?  Does  the  reality  match  what 
you  anticipated? 

U of  T is  my  alma  mater  — I have  translated  tech- 
nology developed  at  U of  T to  industry  and  now  am 
happy  to  be  “coming  home’’  where  I can  give  back 
to  the  next  generation  of  scientists.  I have  had 
nothing  but  the  best  of  experiences  at  U of  T,  and 
UTM  in  particular.  I’m  happy  to  report  that  this  is 
continuing. 


4.  Research  Interests? 

Biosensor  development  — the  creation  of  rapid 
and  reusable  diagnostic  technologies,  primarily 
for  the  detection  of  pathogens. 

5.  How  will  your  work  benefit  society? 

The  main  focus  of  my  work  is  to  provide  edu- 
cation in  analytical  chemistry.  By  providing 
the  best  training  possible  to  our  next  genera- 
tion of  chemists  and  researchers,  I am  hopeful 
that  new  developments  and  discoveries  will 
manifest  that  will  provide  (yet  undetermined) 
benefits  to  society. 

6.  What  would  you  like  to  have 
accomplished  in  10  years’  time? 

I am  hoping  to  provide  for  significant 
enhancements  to  UTM’s  analytical/bio- 
analytical  chemistry  core  facility  and  ensure 
it  is  used  to  its  maximum  capability  through 
the  development  of  exciting  new  courses  and 
undergraduate  research  opportunities. 

7.  What  music  is  on  your  iPod? 

This  is  perhaps  best  answered  with  the 
question,  What  isn’t  on  my  iPod?. 


ITIaru  SHcoh, 

U of  T Scarborough,  Social  Sciences 

1.  Hometown? 

Mississauga. 

2.  Coming  to  U of  T from?  (e.g.,  last  teaching  position,  grad 
school) 

I was  a professor  for  eight  years  at  the  University  of  Winnipeg  (promoted  to 
associate  in  2006).  Before  that  I was  a post-doc  for  two  years  at  Penn  State  and 
a PhD  student  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

3.  Why  U of  T?  Does  the  reality  match  what  you  anticipated? 

There  were  two  main  reasons  why  I chose  to  come  to  U of  T.  First,  opportuni- 
ties for  graduate  supervision  were  very  limited  at  my  old  institution.  I am  very 
excited  to  be  able  to  have  PhD  students  and  my  interactions  with  the  current 
students  show  me  that  we  can  draw  very  bright  people.  Second,  I wanted  to 
come  home  and  be  close  to  family. 

Although  those  are  the  rational  reasons  for  my  choice,  because  my  father 
was  a U of  T professor,  I’ve  always  thought  of  this  as  my  “home”  institu- 
tion. Some  of  my  earliest  memories  include  Xmas  parties  in  the  Drill  Hall  at 
Woodsworth  and  eating  chili  at  Hart  House  after  a Homecoming  game.  So  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  take  a job  here. 


4.  Research  interests? 

I am  a paleontologist,  working  to  understand  the  earliest  phases  of  primate 
evolution  using  the  fossil  record.  I want  to  understand  the  relationship 
of  primates  to  our  closest  living  and  fossil  relatives  and  to  characterize 
the  adaptive  events  that  accompanied  our  branching  off  from  the  rest  of 
Mammalia. 

5.  When  did  you  realize  this  was  the  career  path  you  wanted  to 
follow? 

My  father  was  a professor  and  my  mother  a teacher,  so  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation was  a key  part  of  the  values  that  we  were  taught  growing  up.  In  fact  my 
brother  is  also  a professor  and  my  sister-in-law  is  a PhD  student,  so  education 
really  is  the  “family  business”!  In  terms  of  the  specifics  of  what  I wanted  to  do, 
I developed  an  interest  in  human  evolution  in  high  school  and  became  inter- 
ested in  early  primates  while  I was  an  undergraduate  at  Vic. 

6.  How  will  your  work  benefit  society? 

I suppose  that  depends  on  how  you  define  “work.”  My  research  doesn’t  really 
have  any  practical  applications.  But  I believe  that  educating  students  about 
humans’  place  in  nature  is  a critical  component  of  building  a well-informed, 
environmentally  responsible  citizenry. 

7.  What  books  are  on  your  night  table? 

I’ve  been  re-reading  Kim  Stanley  Robinson's  Mars  Trilogy.  Robinson  really 
understands  how  scientists  work  — there  is  a chapter,  in  fact,  called  Scientist 
as  Hero.  Good  stuff. 
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The  Signs  of  Change  Are  Everywhere. 

BUT  NO  RATE  INCREASE  FOR  2010/201 1 ACADEMIC  YEAR 
UofT  Best  Rate  Everyday! 


Part  of  the  UofT  neighbourhood  for  over  twenty  years,  our  great  location  at  St.  George 
and  Bloor  is  adjacent  to  the  Jackman  Humanities  Building,  Admissions  and  Awards,  St. 
George  Subway  Station  and  Bata  Shoe  Museum.  The  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  the 
campus  are  a short  stroll  from  our  front  door. 

We're  making  changes  outside.  We're  making  changes  inside. 

We  hope  they'll  add  up  to  make  a great  hotel  you'll  love.  Thank  you 
for  making  our  hotel  your  hotel. 

Book  in  confidence  as  UofT  gets  our  best  negotiated  rate  EVERYDAY!! 

Proud  supporter:  T C 


Call  your  travel  agent  and  tell  them  we  are  a CAUBO  member. 
Or  contact  Ian  Taylor  at  ian.taylor@whg.com  to  learn  how  to 
book  online.  Groups  of  1 0 or  more  should  contact 
Sonia  Waite  at  cn31 2sales@whg.com. 


Holiday  Inn  Toronto  Bloor  Yorkville 

280  Bloor  Street  West, 

U i Toronto  ON  M5S 1V8 

Holiday  Inn  416-968-0010  Fax416-968-7765 

Toronto  bloor  yorkville  www.holidayinn.com/torontomidtown 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


U of  T 

volunxeers 


Elf  takes  a break  from 
making  toys  to  entertain 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Maria  Cappadocia,  a part- 
time  fitness  instructor  at  U of  T’s 
Athletic  Centre  and  Hart 
House,  is  gearing  up  for  a big 
Christmas  meal  this  year  — - 
and  she’s  dressing  for  the  part. 

At  Christmas  she  gives  more 
than  just  presents;  she  gives 
her  time  to  a local  Toronto 
men's  shelter.  All  dressed  up  in 
an  elf’s  costume,  Cappadocia 
helps  serve  a Christmas  meal 
to  more  than  1,000  disadvan- 
taged people  who  line  up  early 
for  the  dinner. 

“I've  done  this  for  the  last 
nine  years.  I think  I wanted 
to  do  something  different.  1 
think  it's  much  more  intimate. 
It’s  me  entertaining  them.  It’s 
special  and  I can  go  there  and 
share  my  help  with  them.” 

The  Good  Shepherd  Centre, 
which  opened  in  1963  to  pro- 
vide food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing for  people  in  need,  serves 
1,200  meals  each  day  but  at 
Christmas  there  is  a special 
sit-down  dinner  for  the  city’s 
disadvantaged  and  home- 
less. Meal  guests  are  mainly 
seniors,  people  living  on 
disability  payments,  people 
earning  minimum  wage  and 
homeless  men  and  women. 


Maria  Cappadocia 


“At  10  a.m.  we  set  the  tables, 
make  sure  the  napkins  are 
there  and  the  flowers  are  on 
the  table,  so  when  people  come 
into  the  shelter  they  have  a 
dinner  that’s  a sit-down  din- 
ner. It’s  one  seating  and  one 
meal.  My  job  is  to  greet  them 
at  the  door  because  I'm  dressed 
up,”  said  Cappadocia. 

She’s  been  volunteering  at 
the  shelter  since  1995  and  has 
been  dressing  up  for  the  last 
nine  years. 

“Dressing  up  as  an  elf  is 
like  dressing  up  for  Hallo- 
ween or  for  a play.  You  play 
the  part  that  is  in  costume,” 
she  said.  “It  takes  about  10 


minutes  to  put  the  whole  cos- 
tume together  including  the 
make-up  and  the  hair  and  the 
booties.  When  the  people  see 
me  they  do  smile  and  say  Hi 
Christmas  Elf  and  mention  the 
hair  [pony  tails]  or  the  booties. 

Cappadocia  also  dresses  up 
for  Easter  as  a bunny  lady  and  at 
Thanksgiving  as  a chicken.  She 
also  works  in  a long-tenn  care 
facility  on  a part-time  basis. 

“Volunteering  over  the  years 
means  giving  a gift  of  help  and 
kindness  to  brighten  up  the 
lives  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  disadvantaged.  It  has  given 
me  a picture  of  what  humanity 
is  all  about  and  how  vulner- 
able we  are,  and  at  the  same 
time  how  many  good  inten- 
tions there  are  in  people,” 
said  Cappadocia.  “It  could 
be  me  there  looking  for  help 
or  asking  for  a place  to  stay.  1 
enjoy  seeing  the  kindness  in 
the  other  volunteers  who  are 
there,  like  me,  doing  some- 
thing good.  It’s  a pleasure  to 
see  how  the  unfortunate  strive 
to  improve  themselves.  When 
I leave,  I feel  happy  and  sad  at 
the  same  time,  knowing  I did 
my  best  but  there  is  more  to  do 
and  I cannot  provide  everything 
these  people  need,  but  I know  I 
have  made  a difference,” 
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HE  SAID 


SHE  SAID 


Whew! 


BY  PAULFRAUMENI 


There's  nothing  like  the 
anticipation  of  a long  holi- 
day to  make  a workplace  go 
into  mass  hysteria  about  get- 
ting this  and  this  and  this 
and  this  and  that  and  this 
done  by  the  time  the  holiday 
comes  about. 

Know  what  I mean? 

Still,  as  bananas  as  my 
little  corner  of  U of  T Land  is 
right  now  (it’s  late  November 
as  I write  this)  as  we  try  to 
squeeze  in  everything  before 
Dec.  22,  I am  comforted  by 
a wonderful  question  that 
keeps  floating  into  my  mind: 
What  will  I do  during  the 
holidays? 

Nice  thought,  isn’t  it? 

I have  two  goals  for  our 
12-day  break. 

The  first  is  to  employ  every 
bit  of  meditative  power  I've 
learned  over  the  years  to  get 
“the  job”  out  of  my  head.  I 
don’t  want  the  usual  three-  to 
five-day  period  of  letting  the 
job  naturally  ease  out  of  my 
consciousness.  I want  to  force  it 
out.  I want  to  leave  here  on  the 
last  day  of  work  and  as  soon 
as  I walk  out  the  door,  poof! 

I want  work  out  of  my  head. 
Gone  with  the  wind,  literally. 


Then,  on  those  12  days  I 
want  to  sleep  in,  read  good 
books  and  bad  gossip  mags, 
go  to  the  movies  (top  of  my 
list  — 127  Days  and  The 
King’s  Speech),  eat  party 
stuff  like  that  hollowed-out 
rye  bread  with  the  Thousand 
Islands  dip  inside  and,  most 
of  all,  I want  to  go  skating. 

Contrary  to  the  stereo- 
type of  a born-and-raised- 
in-Canada  boy,  I am  not 
much  of  a winter  person. 

Back  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  my  paternal 
grandfather  left  Sicily  and 
my  maternal  grandfather 
left  Ireland  on  big  ships  and 
both  headed  directly  here. 
Every  November,  as  the 
cold  wind  starts  to  blow,  I 
look  up  at  the  sky  and  say, 
“Giovanni  Fraumeni  and 
Johnny  Madigan,  up  there 
in  Heaven,  what  were  you 
thinking?  You  had  the  whole 
world  to  immigrate  to  and 
you  came  here?  You  couldn’t 
have  gone  to  California?  Or 
Miami  Beach?  Or,  at  least, 
Vancouver?” 

So,  here  I am,  an  Irish- 
Sicilian-Canadian  dude  who 
simply  cannot  ski  (tried  once, 


in  Grade  12,  got  halfway 
down  the  hill  and  totally 
freaked  out),  never  played 
ice  hockey  and  whose  skating 
ability  could  be  outmatched 
by  four-year-olds  at  the  local 
arena  in  the  Learn  to  Skate 
program.  Oh,  I can  go  from 
one  end  of  the  rink  to  the 
other,  but  I can’t  stop  except 
by  ramming  into  the  boards 
and  I can't  turn  in  that  foot- 


an  arena  (accompanied  by 
that  wonderfully  awful  arena 
hot  chocolate),  up  in  the 
park  near  our  house  on  the 
rink  neighbours  flood  and  at 
the  coolest  place  to  skate  in 
the  world,  Nathan  Phillips 
Square. 

The  great  Canadian  folk- 
singer  Murray  McLaughlin 
thought  so  too.  I love  this 
lyric  from  his  classic  Down 


over-foot  way  good  skaters  do. 

Still,  I just  love  skating.  I 
love  it  on  the  Rideau  Canal 
in  Ottawa  (perfect  for  me,  as 
you  never  have  to  turn),  in 


by  the  Henry  Moore:  “I  went 
down  by  the  Henry  Moore/ 
Skated  all  in  the  Square/The 
moon  above  my  shoulder/ 
And  the  ice  was  in  my  hair.” 


The  Henry  Moore  is  a 
bronze  statue  by  British 
sculptor  Henry  Moore.  It’s 
officially  called  The  Archer. 

It’s  in  Nathan  Phillips  Square, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  pond 
that  is  frozen  in  the  winter  to 
become  a skating  rink.  And, 
for  me,  there’s  nothing  like  a 
winter  evening  when  you  can 
take  a few  turns  around  the 
pond,  the  holiday  lights  twin- 
kling around  you,  the  sound 
of  blades  scraping  the  ice  and 
kids  in  thick  snowsuits  just 
learning  to  skate  while  being 
held  up  by  mums  and  dads.  If 
that  isn’t  a December  calendar 
scene,  I don't  know  what  is. 

By  the  time  you  read  this, 
it  will  be  early  December. 

And  it  will  be  just  about  time 
for  you  to  take  a deep  breath 
and  say,  “Whew,  I made  it.” 

And  you  can  then  let  your 
mind  fully  deal  with  that 
wonderful  question  I posed 
earlier:  What  will  I do  during 
the  holidays? 

Whatever  it  is,  I hope  it 
involves  something  as  soul- 
enriching  as  a skate  down  by 
the  Henry  Moore  is  for  me. 

Happy,  happy  holidays  to 
you. 

Paul  Fraumeni  is  the  director  of 
communications  for  the  office 
of  the  vice-president  (research). 
He  shares  this  space  with  Caz 
Zyvatkauskas. 


www.biryanihouse.ca 
Phone:416-929-9444 
Fax:416-929-0710 
25  Wellesley  Street  E. 

(opposite  Wellesley 
subway  station) 

Price  drop! 

All  you  can  eat 
lunch  buffet 
for  only  $9.99. 

Seafoods 

available  everyday! 

Lunch  Buffet 
with  over  35  items 
Dinner  a la  carte 
(L.L.B.0) 
Take-out 
Catering 

(free  delivery  for 
lunch  and  dinner) 

Groups  Welcome 


Any  glass  of  wine 
or  Indian  beer 
for  only  $5. 

Office  lunch  catering  of 
6 items  for  only  $8.99 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

BIlliBiMliiy  | « 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 
Dr.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bloor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


‘After  my  father  passed  away,  my  family  struggled  to 
make  ends  meet.  But  now  I can  follow  my  dream  of 
becoming  a doctor,  thanks  to  this  bursary.” 

GRACE  DALUE  YAN  Pursuing  a BSc  in  Laboratory  Medicine  and  Pathobiology 


Leave  a gift  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  change  a student’s  life.  Contact 
Michelle  Osborne  at  416-978-3811 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 


Susan  Krever 

Sales  Representative 


Office:  416.925.9191 
Fax:  416.925.3935 
Cell:  416.258.3920 
www.susankrever.com 
susankrever@chestnuipark.com 


St  George  Campus  • 21 4 College  St,  Toronto,  ON  • 416-640-7900 
UTM  Campus  • 3359  Mississauga  Rd  N,  Mississauga,  ON  • 905-828-5246 
UTSC  Campus  • 1265  Military  Trail,  Scarborough,  ON  • 416-724-8213 


www.uoftbookstore.com 
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CUSTOMER 
APPRECIATION  DAYS 

Monday  Dec  6 through  to  Friday  Dec  1 0 


CLOTHING,  GIFTS,  STATIONERY 
& FICTION/NON-FICTION  BOOKS 

-Discount  applies  to  Instore  purchases  of  regularly  priced  merchandise  and  excludes  all  gift  cards, 
course  materials,  food  and  beverages,  medical  department  cel!  phones  and  Computer  Shop. 


CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 
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Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 
• Metro  & Area  • 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices. 
com 

Little  Italy,  Bathurst/College.  1 -bedroom 
+ den,  beautiful,  spacious,  renovated 
Victorian.  High  ceilings,  hardwood,  gar- 
den, bay  windows,  stained  glass,  A/C, 
laundry,  storage,  BBQ,  dishwasher, 
garage.  Close  to  bus  & subway,  U of  T, 
hospitals.  No  pets/smokers.  $1,790,647- 
298-1380. 

Bloor  & Bathurst.  Warm,  comfortable 
furnished  home.  Walk  to  schools,  parks, 
shops,  restaurants,  university.  Three 
bedrooms,  two  baths,  sunny  kitchen, 
family  room,  fenced  backyard.  Available 
August  2011  to  July  2012.  $2,300  Cdn/ 
month.  Contact  Carroll  at  carroll.balot@ 
utoronto.ca 

Annex,  Major  & Sussex.  Furnished 
or  unfurnished,  clean,  bright,  freshly 
painted,  one-bedroom  townhouse-style 
apartment  in  a four-unit  quiet  build- 
ing. High  ceilings,  wall-size  built-in  book 
shelves  in  the  living  room,  2-minute 
walk  to  Robarts  Library  and  shopping. 
No  smoking,  no  pets,  utilities  included. 
Please  call,  416-925-6716,  or  email: 
zakosh@me.com 

1-bedroom  Harbourfront  condominium 
with  spectacular  lake  views.  Very 
secure/convenient.  Available  furnished/ 
unfurnished  until  May  30.  Washer/dryer, 
A/C,  pool,  gym,  parking/storage  avail- 
able. Streetcar  at  the  door.  12  minutes 


to  campus.  No  pets  or  smoking.  $1,500/ 
month.  416-845-6702;  joseph.fletcher@ 
live.ca 

West  end,  College/Dovercourt. 
Furnished  2-bedroom,  quiet,  sunny  2nd- 
floor  apartment.  Fully  equipped:  linens, 
towels,  dishes,  TV,  eat-in  kitchen,  appli- 
ances. Steps  to  TTC,  YMCA,  restaurants. 
Little  Italy  and  minutes  away  from  St. 
George  campus.  Ideally  suits  visiting 
scholar.  Photos  available.  No  smoking/ 
pets.  $1,300.  Electricity,  water,  heating, 
mexcan@hotmail.com 

Furnished  3-bedroom  house  on 
Bellwoods,  available  anytime  December 
through  May.  Close  to  U of  T;  steps  from 
College  St.,  park,  streetcars.  Sunny  liv- 
ing & dining  rooms,  hardwood  floors, 
office,  large  kitchen,  two-car  garage, 
backyard,  laundry,  furniture  for  another 
office.  Wireless;  cable;  babyproofed! 
Contact  Debbie  at  41 6-41 0-41 23;  inquiries 
@marcotoronto.com 

Beautiful  Annex  home  for  rent.  January- 
February.  Fully  furnished  home  Seaton 
Village,  character,  exposed  brick, 
hardwood  floors,  three  bedrooms,  den, 
Jacuzzi,  open  concept  living  dining 
room.  $2, 700/month  including  all  utilities, 
cable,  Internet  laundry.  Close  to  U of  T. 
416-516-0153.  paul@paulgellman.com 

High  Park.  Two  large  bright  1-bedrooms, 
hardwood  floors,  high  ceilings,  sunny 
kitchen  with  a deck.  Laundry,  parking 
available,  furnished  or  unfurnished.  Call 
416-806-3423,  pictures  now  online  at 
www.lorusso.ca 

Yonge  & College.  Furnished  3-bed- 
room  & 2-bedroom  available  January 
& February,  10-minute  walk  to  hospitals. 
All  inclusive,  with  exposed  brick  walls, 
laundry,  decks.  Call  416-806-3423  or  visit 
www.lorusso.ca 

Yonge/College.  Short-term  rental,  fur- 
nished 1-bedroom  + den.  Ensuite  laun- 
dry, parking,  piano,  TV,  bi-weekly  clean- 
ing service.  Walkto  U of  T,  hospitals  and 
subway.  No  pets.  Available  January. 
$1,800,416-971-5226. 

Large  5-room  apartment  for  rent  in 
Trinty  Bellwoods.  Washer,  dryer,  dish- 
washer. Steps  from  the  park  and  2 
TTC  routes.  Ready  access  to  U of  T and 
QEW.  Parking  possible.  Family  wel- 
come. Available  January.  $2,100/month. 
Contact  judy.pocock@utoronto.ca  . 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable,  lux- 
urious, bright,  furnished  one-bedroom 
apartments.  Home  away  from  home. 
Includes  your  every  need:  walkout  to 
sundeck  princess  railing,  appliances,  lin- 
ens, dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry, Internet,  utilities.  10  minutes  from 
U of  T and  hospitals,  irmoluxhomes® 
gmail.com;  www.irmoluxhomes.com; 
$1,425.  Yvonne  416-461-0606.  Irene  416- 
466-5299. 

• Vacation/Leisure  • 

Waterfront  sabbatical  getaway  January 
to  May,  2011.  Thetis  Island,  B.C.,  a fan- 
tastic writers'  retreat,  south-facing  with 
big  trees,  beautiful  views  across  an 
ever-changing  tidal  flat.  The  house  has 
2 bedrooms,  2 writing  studios,  open- 
plan  living  room  and  kitchen,  2 bath- 
rooms, laundry,  lots  of  windows  and 
decks.  Fully  furnished,  WiFi,  satellite 
TV,  guest  cabin,  dock,  kayaks.  Ten  fer- 
ries daily.  $1,500  per  month,  includes 
utilities.  Photos  available.  Contact  Gary 
Geddes  (gedworks@islandnet.com), 
250-246-8176. 

Muskoka  cottage  for  rent.  Beautiful 
large,  3-bedroom  Muskoka  cottage  near 
Gravenhurst.  PA  hours  from  Toronto  on 
picturesque  lake.  Great  views,  sandy 
beach.  Ideal  for  weekend  getaways  or 
longer  vacations  year-round.  Excellent 
road  access  yet  wonderfully  private. 
416-782-4530.  bestvacationrental® 
rogers.com 

• Overseas  • 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bedroom 
house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer,  BBQ; 
sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les  Salces,  10 
km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont  I'Herault 
west  of  Montpellier.  From  $1 ,200/month 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.horneaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
P252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1-bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops.  Close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
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for  when  you  need  us. 

Sometimes  you  need  a little  extra  care,  a 
touch  of  support.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for. 

• retirement  living  in  downtown  Toronto 

• conveniently  located  on  both  subway  lines 

• full  services  available,  including  assisted  living 
and  continuum  of  care 

• diverse  arts  & leisure  programs 


I H 


Call  today  for  a 
complimentary 
tour  & consultation. 

416-961-6446 
123  Spadina  Road 

reveraiiving.com 


tpkCA 


Revera:  Canadian  owned  since  1961  with  over  200  locations. 


airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon@ 
utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health.  • 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 
for:  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  Email  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  PhD,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counsel- 
ling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bldor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 


Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Certified  personal  trainer  offering  one- 
on-one  or  small  group  sessions.  Can 
train  you  at  your  condo/apartment  gym 
or  my  training  studio  in  the  Annex. 
Reasonable  rates  and  excellent  ref- 
erences. Contact  Trina,  647-992-6110; 
train.with.trina@gmail.com 

Licensed  naturopathic  doctor.  Treating 
digestion,  women's/men's  health,  stress, 
blood  pressure,  diabetes,  chronic  condi- 
tions, many  more.  Melanie  Jacobson, 
ND.  208  Bloor  St.  W.  suite  603  (steps 
from  St.  George).  416-920-2468.  Many 
plans  cover  naturopathic  services. 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
email  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
cassette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  email  kkimmerly@rog- 
ers.com 

VOLUNTEER.  The  Adult  Disabled 
Downhill  Ski  Club  of  Toronto  is  look- 
ing for  enthusiastic  ski  volunteers  for 
our  Saturday  program,  starting  January 
2011.  Lift  tickel/transportation  are  pro- 
vided. Skiing  is  at  a private  club.  Please 
contact  Fred  Gaby  at  41 6-445-61 60. 


BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
(maximum  70).  Your  phone  number/e-mail 
address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
University  of  Toronto  must  accompany 
your  ad.  Visa,  Mastercard,  or  Amex  is 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin  pub- 


lication date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca, 
Strategic  Communications  Department, 
21  King's  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  3J3. 

. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or 
receipt  please  include  a stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope.  For  more  informa- 
tion please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.palanca@utoronto.ca. 


Need  Boxes, 
Bubblewrap,  Paper, 
Mattress  Bags 
Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  Moving  & Moving 
Supplies! 


Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & Insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate, or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces” 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  Mt.  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
416-922-9595  416-489-4548 


BOX  SPOT 


www.boxspot.com 


C Consolidated 
Moving  + 
Storage  Ltd. 

The  Professionals 

www.movingtoronio.com 

For  a Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 
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LECTURES 


Carbide-Derived  Carbons  for 
Energy-Related  Applications. 
Wednesday,  January  5 

Prof.  Yury  Gogotsi,  Drexel  University; 
Lectures  at  the  Leading  Edge  series. 

116  Wallberg  Building. 12:30  p.m. 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry 

In  Search  of  Kings  and  Conquerors: 
Gertrude  Bell's  Archeological 
Investigations  in  Mesopotamia, 
1909-1911. 

Wednesday,  January  12 

Prof.  Lisa  Cooper,  University  of  British 
Columbia.  B142  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies 


C0LL0QUIA 


Effects  of  Feedback 
on  Goal  Pursuit. 

Wednesday,  January  12 

Ayelet  Fishbach,  University  of  Chicago 
Booth  School  of  Business.  Vivian  & 
David  Campbell  Conference  Facility, 
Munk  School  of  Global  Studies. 

4:30  p.m.  Psychology 


SEMINARS 


The  Social  Work  Workforce 
in  Aging  in  Ontario. 

Thursday,  December  9 

Prof.  Kelsey  Simons,  social  work.  Ste. 
106,  222  College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Life  Course  & Aging 

Boyko  Borisov,  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Fight  Against  Corruption. 
Thursday,  December  9 

Prof.  Maria  Popova,  McGill  University. 
Vivian  & David  Campbell  Conference 
Facility,  Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs. 
5:30  to  8 p.m.  Registration:  www. 
utoronto.ca/ceres.  European,  Russian  & 
Eurasian  Studies 

Telomeres  and  Age-Related 
Disease. 

Monday,  December  13 


COMMITTEES 


Prof.  Mary  Armanios,  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine.  2172  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  4 p.m.  Laboratory 
Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Aboriginal  Sex  Workers  Needs 
Assessment:  Developing  Capacity 
and  Assessing  Need  Among 
Aboriginal  Sex  Workers  in  Toronto 
and  Thunder  Bay. 

Tuesday,  January  5 
Emily  van  der  Meulen  post-doctoral 
fellow,  comparative  program  on 
health  and  society.  208N  Munk  School 
of  Global  Affairs.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration:  www.utoronto.ca/cphs/. 
Comparative  Program  on  Health  & 
Society 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
U of  T Concert  Orchestra 
Wednesday,  December  8 

Conducted  by  graduate  student 
conductors.  Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m, 

Manuel  Barrueco 
Guitar  Master  Class. 

Thursday,  December  9 

Manuel  Barrueco  is  "a  major  artist  with 
remarkable  musicianship."  Walter  Hall. 
10  a.m.  to  noon 

World  of  Music. 

Friday,  December  10 

PianoFest.  advanced  student 
performers  strut  their  stuff.  Walter  Hall. 
7 p.m. 

Sunday,  December  12 

Percussion  ensemble;  Beverley 
Johnston,  director.  Waiter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Monday,  December  13 

PianoFest:  advanced  student 
performers  strut  their  stuff.  Walter  Hall. 
7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  December  15 

PianoFest:  advanced  student  performers 
strut  their  stuff.  Walter  Hall.  7 p.m. 


Vice-principal  (academic)  and  dean,  U of  T Mississauga 
In  accordance  with  Section  62  (c)  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  President  David  Naylor  has  established  an  advisory  committee  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a vice-principal  (academic)  and  dean  of  the  University 
of  Mississauga.  Professor  Amy  Mullin  will  complete  her  term  as  interim  vice-principal 
(academic)  and  dean  June  30.  Members  are:  Professors  Deep  Saini,  vice-president 
and  principal,  U of  T Mississauga  (co-chair);  Cheryl  Misak,  vice-president  and  provost 
(co-chair);  Rob  Baker,  ecology  and  evolutionary  biology  and  vice-dean  (research 
and  graduate  programs),  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science;  Brian  Corman,  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  vice-provost  (graduate  education);  Alexandra  Gillespie,  English 
and  drama,  UTM;  Kelly  Hannah-Moffat,  sociology,  UTM;  Sarianna  Metso,  historical 
studies,  UTM;  Ato  Quayson,  English,  and  director,  Centre  for  Diaspora  & Transnational 
Studies;  and  Bryan  Stewart,  biology,  UTM;  and  Andrew  Petersen,  lecturer, 
mathematical  and  computational  sciences,  UTM;  Cameron  Clairmont,  director  of 
operations  management,  UTM;  Mary  Ann  Mavrinac,  chief  librarian,  UTM;  Warren  Edgar 
and  John  Switzer,  alumni;  and  Laura  Walkling,  undergraduate  student,  and  Carolyn 
Winsborough,  graduate  student,  UTM. 

The  committee  would  welcome  nominations  and  comments  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  sent  to  Colleen  McColeman,  executive  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  and  principal,  Room  3216,  William  G.  Davis  Building,  U of  T 
Mississauga;  email,  colleen. mccoleman@utoronto.ca. 


Call  for  Nominations 

In  accordance  with  Section  83  of  the  Policy  on  Appointment  of  Academic 
Administrators,  the  vice-president  and  principal  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Mississauga  has  issued  a call  for  nominations  of  individuals  to  service  on  the  advisory 
committee  that  will  advise  the  president  on  the  appointment  of  a new  vice-principal 
(research).  Professor  Ulli  Krull  will  complete  his  second  term  as  vice-principal 
(research)  June  30;  he  is  not  eligible  for  reappointment.  The  policy  mandates  the  poten- 
tial composition  of  the  committee  as  follows:  the  principal  or  representative  who  shall 
chair  the  committee;  and  five  to  eight  persons  drawn  from  the  teaching  staff  (including 
at  least  three  chairs  of  department),  students  and  administrative  staff  of  the  division, 
teaching  staff  from  outside  the  division  and  members  of  the  wider  community  including 
alumni,  each  group  not  necessarily  being  represented. 

Nominations  for  the  committee  should  be  sent  by  Dec.  17  to  Colleen  McColeman, 
executive  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  principal,  Room  3216,  William  G.  Davis 
Building,  U of  T Mississauga;  email,  colleen. mccoleman@utoronto.ca. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


On  the  Fringe. 

Thursday,  December  9 to 
Saturday,  December  11 

Theatre  Erindale's  festival  of  one-act 
independent  student  productions: 
Angel's  Trumpet  Abridged  by  Sharon 
Pollock;  Thursday's  Child  by  Ml 
Richardson;  Open  Book  by  Sheelagh 
Daly;  A Gaggle  of  Saints  by  Neil  Labute; 
Trashcan  Dues  by  Jayson  McDonald. 
MiST  Theatre,  Communication,  Culture 
and  Technology  Building,  U of  T 
Mississagua.  6:30  p.m.  Tickets:  pay 
what  you  can. 


EXHIBITIONS 


PONTIFICAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
MEDIAEVAL  STUDIES 
LAURENCE  K.  SHOOK  COMMON 
ROOM 

A Hidden  Wholeness:  The  Zen 
Photography  of  Thomas  Merton. 

To  December  17 

An  exhibition  of  Thomas  Merton's 
photography.  Merton  (1915-1968)  was 
a writer  and  T rappist  monk  at  Our  Lady 
of  Gethsemani  Abbey  near  Bardstown, 
Kentucky;  prepared  by  the  Thomas 
Merton  Center  at  Bellarmine  University 
of  Louisville.  Hours:  9 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Through  Foreign  Latitudes  and 
Unknown  Tomorrows:  300  Years  of 
Ukrainian  Emigre  Political  Culture. 
To  January  14 

This  exhibition  draws  on  the  library’s 
collections  of  Ucrainica  — books, 
maps,  documents,  photographs,  etc. 

— to  situate  Ukraine,  to  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  its  peoples  and  to  show 
the  depth  of  Ukrainian  political  activity 
abroad;  curated  by  Ksenya  Kiebuzinski. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Thursday  9 a.m. 
to  8 p.m. 

E.J.  PRATT  LIBRARY 
VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
VIC  175:  Making  History,  1836-2011. 
To  January  14 

An  exhibition  to  inaugurate  Victoria 
University's  175th  anniversary 
celebration;  archival  photographs, 
memorabilia  and  printed  materials 
illustrating  Vic's  history  and  archives. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
11  p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  10  a.m. 
to  11  p.m. 


PROVENCE, VAUCLUSE. 

Situated  in  the  historic,  hilltop  wine  village 
of  Cairanne  overlooking  the  vines  of  the 
Southern  Rhone.  Prestigious  house, 
featuring  ancient  columns,  state-of-the-art 
kitchen,  three  bedrooms  with  ensuite  baths, 
private,  walled  courtyard.  Magnificent  wines, 
historic  monuments,  stunning  views. 

$ 1,800/week. 

Contact  peterpigeon@mac.com 


Professional  Family  Footcare 
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Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEMATIC  NAILS 
HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : MGH7FL  AT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 

GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE  ^ 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE  ^ 


Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407  416-214-4697 


Across  St.  Michael's  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


371  Bloor  St.  W 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R7 
416.946.7995 
info@utschools.ca 
www.utschools.ca 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  SCHOOLS 


University  of  Toronto  Schools  is 
a university  preparatory  school 
for  high-achieving  students, 
grades  7 through  12.  Located 
on  U of  T's  St.  George  campus, 
UTS  is  celebrating  100  years  of 
outstanding  education. 


Miss  our  Open  House? 

Contact  us  to  book  a tour  at 
info@utschools.ca  or  41 6-946-7995 


Financial  assistance  is  available  to 
students  who  qualify  for  admission. 
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THE  CARPENTRY  OF 


HELPING  DEVELOP  COGNITIVE  SKILLS 


BY  STEVE  JOORDENS 

My  brother-in-law  Peter  has  been 
an  independent  contractor  for  many 
years.  A few  years  ago  he  accepted  a 
position  teaching  carpentry  at  a com- 
munity college  in  New  Brunswick.  He 
is  an  extremely  enthusiastic  teacher 
and  given  that  teaching  is  a passion 
we  share,  it  is  something  we  discuss  a 
fair  amount.  He  teaches  small  classes, 

I teach  Introductory  Psychology  to 
1,500  students  at  a time. 

He  once  asked  me  how  I could 
teach  so  many  students.  If  he  tried  to 
do  this  with  his  class  he  could  teach 
them  the  basic  ideas  of  carpentry, 
describe  the  tools  and  how  they  can 
be  used,  perhaps  even  show  examples 
of  how  people  have  combined  tools 
and  materials  to  build  fantastic 
things,  but  there  is  no  way  he  could 
give  them  experience  actually  build- 
ing much  of  anything.  Would  any- 
one want  to  hire  a carpenter  who  had 
plenty  of  conceptual  knowledge,  but 
absolutely  no  experience  using  it? 

As  I thought  about  what  he  said 
in  the  context  of  my  own  course,  I 
couldn’t  help  realizing  that  we  had 
similar  goals.  Our  students  may  not 
build  houses,  but  we  do  hope  that 
we’re  teaching  them  skills.  That  is, 
we  hope  they  leave  university  with 
an  improved  ability  to  think  clearly, 
critically  and  creatively  and  we  hope 
we’ve  taught  them  the  skills  needed 
to  communicate  their  thoughts  effec- 
tively and  efficiently.  These  are  some 
of  the  primary  attributes  I associate 
with  someone  being  described  as  a 
scholar. 

So  how  are  we  doing?  Well,  over- 
all, I would  give  universities  a poor 
grade,  I'm  afraid.  In  fact,  I think  it  is 
often  the  case,  especially  in  our  large 
first-year  classes  like  the  one  I teach, 
that  the  experience  we  are  provid- 
ing is  not  that  different  from  the  sort 
of  experience  Peter  imagined  when 
envisioning  teaching  carpentry  to  a 
large  class.  We  teach  them  all  about 
other  thinkers  and  the  conclusions 
they  reached  but  we  seldom  give 
them  direct  experience  thinking  for 
themselves.  Maybe  it’s  enough  to 
show  them  the  way  and  hope  they 
learn  to  model  good  thinking  by 
example? 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  enough. 
Cognitive  skills  are  like  any  other 
skill;  they  develop  with  practice. 

You  can  read  and  learn  all  you  can 
about,  say,  karate,  and  I suspect  I’d 
still  be  able  to  kick  your  butt.  Well, 
maybe  that’s  not  true  for  all  of  you, 
but  some!  The  point,  of  course,  is  that 


one  can  only  perfect  a skill  by  actu- 
ally performing  it,  and  performing  it 
repeatedly,  preferably  across  a range 
of  contexts.  This  is  what  we  need 
to  be  giving  our  students,  repeated 
practice  with  deep  thought  and  clear 
efficient  communication,  preferably 
across  a range  of  contexts. 

This  is  the  point  where  most 
educators  say  something  like,  Yeah 
yeah,  you’re  talking  about  written 
assignments  like  essays.  The  logistics 
involved  with  written  assignments 
make  them  extremely  hard  to  use 
in  large  classes.  In  fact,  we  used  to 
use  them  more.  Their  voyage  on  a 
path  to  apparent  extinction  is  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  logistically 
inefficient. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  argument  that 
I myself  have  been  at  times  associ- 
ated with,  but  really  I am  not  arguing 
in  favour  of  essays  at  all.  I actually 
think  that  traditional  essay-type 
assignments  are  not  that  effective  in 
promoting  deep  thought.  They  are 
better  than  multiple-choice  exams  in 
the  sense  that  they  can  theoretically 
allow  open-ended  answers  that  are 
needed  for  inviting  creative  or  critical 
thought,  but  they  should  hardly  be 
seen  as  the  gold  standard.  We  can 


do  much  better. 

As  an  example,  allow  me  to  high- 
light a learning  process  I use  in  my 
class,  one  that  relies  on  peer  assess- 
ment. A peer-assessment  exercise  can 
begin  much  like  a traditional  essay, 
with  students  given  some  sort  of 
open-ended  assignment,  preferably 
one  that  promotes  either  critical  or 
creative  thought  and  the  clear  and 
efficient  communication  of  ideas. 

But  then,  rather  than  send  this  off 
to  some  “expert”  who  eventually  pro- 
vides some  feedback,  students  instead 
see  the  compositions  submitted  by 
five  or  six  of  their  peers  and  are  asked 
to  comment  on  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  those  compositions  via 
clear  feedback.  Note  that  this  requires 
the  students  to  analyze,  compare 
and  evaluate  in  order  to  come  to  an 
impression  of  relative  quality  and 
then  to  verbalize  this  impression  into 
clear,  effective  comments.  They  are 
also  directly  seeing  how  their  work 
compares  to  that  of  their  peers. 

As  they  assess  the  work  of  their 
peers,  five  or  six  peers  evaluate  their 
work  and  they  quickly  receive  the 
comments  from  these  peers.  They 
then  are  asked  to  revise  their  compo- 
sition in  light  of  those  comments,  but 


only  those  comments  that  they  feel 
were  useful.  Hence  they  again  evalu- 
ate and  analyze  in  the  context  of  self- 
reflection: Would  my  composition  be 
better  if  I changed  it  as  suggested? 

Once  resubmitted,  the  teaching 
assistants  can  then  mark  the  final 
product  and  they  can  also  evalu- 
ate the  process.  For  example,  did 
students  provide  good  comments 
to  their  peers?  Did  students  appro- 
priately revise  their  work,  given  the 
comments  they  received?  This  sort  of 
assignment  promotes  deep  thought 
in  a variety  of  ways  and  allows  us  to 
assess  students  in  terms  of  the  quality 
of  their  thought  as  well  as  their  final 
product. 

Sounds  great  from  a pedagogical 
point  of  view,  right?  Sounds  horrific 
from  a logistical  point  of  view,  right? 
How  can  one  distribute  compositions 
and  then  reorganize  them  afterwards 
in  the  manner  described?  How  is  all 
this  information  going  to  be  made 
available  to  TAs?  Well,  it  turns  out 
that  while  professors  are  good  at 
pedagogy,  technology  is  good  at 
logistics.  Software  exists  that  can  be 
used  to  manage  such  assignments  in 
a smooth  way.  How  smooth?  I used 
this  approach  this  year  for  an  assign- 
ment completed  by  1,500  students 
and  did  it  at  a “cost”  of  200  additional 
TA  hours. 

If  these  sorts  of  assignments 
became  common,  students  would  be 
given  regular  experience  engaging 
in  high-level  cognitive  practice,  just 
the  sort  of  regular  practice  needed 
to  make  these  cognitive  skills  fluent. 
And  let's  face  it,  virtually  all  of  the 
content  we  provide  in  our  courses  is 
easily  available  online.  The  cognitive 
skills  we  teach  our  students  will  have 
a much  greater  impact  on  their  lives 
and  success  than  will  the  content 
we  provide.  If  our  students  leave  our 
university  as  scholars,  we  have  done 
our  jobs  well,  much  like  a carpentry 
course  that  produces  carpenters  who 
you  would  actually  want  working  in 
your  house.  Thanks,  Peter! 

Professor  Steve  Joordens  teaches  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough  and  is  a member  of  the 
university’s  Teaching  Academy.  The 
Teaching  Academy  was  founded  in 
2006  and  consists  of  members  who 
have  received  the  President's  Teaching 
Award,  the  highest  honour  for  teach- 
ing at  the  University  of  Toronto.  While 
individual  members  of  the  academy  serve 
as  teaching  ambassadors,  the  collective 
advances  teaching  as  a valued  pillar  at 
the  University  of  Toronto. 


MAREK  CIEZKIEWICZ 


